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ADDRESS,  &c. 


In  accepting  the  invitation  to  address  this  Society,  at 
the  present  anniversary,  I was  not  ignorant  of  the  char- 
acter of  those  discourses  which,  heretofore,  have  made 
each  annual  gathering  an  intellectual  festival — rich  with 
the  treasures  of  science,  and  resplendent  with  the  beau- 
ties of  eloquence ; nor  was  I unconscious  of  my  ina- 
bility to  produce  anything  suited  to  the  occasion,  or 
worthy  of  the  position  with  which  I have  been  honored. 
But,  as  a lover  of  agriculture,  and  an  admirer  of  the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  striving  to  elevate  the  profession 
to  its  just  rank  in  the  scale  of  human  pursuits,  I knew 
not  how  to  evade  the  call,  or  refuse  an  attempt  to  co- 
operate in  the  generous  purpose.  I come  before  you, 
then,  with  no  other  title  to  your  indulgence,  than  a hearty 
good  will  in  the  cause  ; and  I must  rely  exclusively  upon 
your  good  nature,  to  endure  the  trespass  which  I am 
about  to  inflict  upon  your  attention. 

On  subjects  so  trite — and  so  well  understood,  in  East- 
ern Pennsylvania — as  are  the  selections  of  Stock,  and 
the  management  of  Crops,  it  would  seem  to  be  idle  pre- 
sumption in  me,  to  pretend  to  treat.  The  importance  of 
introducing  the  best  breeds  of  cattle — of  superseding,  as 
fast  as  possible,  the  ill-favored  races  which,  hitherto,  have 
been  permitted  to  browse  in  our  pastures,  and  to  consume 
our  forage — is  now  -acknowledged  by  every  farmer  who 
understands  his  own  interests.  The  advantages  of  a 
judicious  rotation,  or  alternation,  of  cultivated  crops, 
have  also  been  long  apparent  to  the  intelligent  agricultu- 
rist : but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  evils  of  over - 
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stocking  and  of  over-working,  or  ploughing  more  land 
than  can  be  thoroughly  manured — are  sufficiently  under- 
stood, or  regarded,  by  a large  portion  of  our  Pennsylva- 
nia farmers.  These  are  kindred  errors — induced  by  a 
mistaken  ambition  to  seem  to  be  doing  a large  business  : 
but  the  practice,  in  each  case,  is  a fallacious  one,  and  has 
a direct  tendency  at  once  to  impair  the  character  of  the 
stock,  as  well  as  to  impoverish  the  land  and  its  owner.*  I 
am  satisfied,  both  from  observation  and  experience,  that 
if  the  cultivator  of  thin,  or  exhausted  soils,  would  be 
content  to  plough  just  so  much  ground  as  he  could 
adequately  manure,  he  would  find  the  products  not  only 
increased  in  quantity,  but  enhanced  in  quality ; while 
the  amount  of  labor,  or  cost  of  production,  would  be 
diminished,  and  the  condition  of  the  whole  farm  speedily 
and  permanently  improved.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we 
have  the  fact,  that  within  the  last  fifty  years,  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  many  of  our  farms  and  fields  have  been 
reduced,  by  division  and  sub-division,  to  one-half  and 
even  one-third  of  their  former  dimensions ; and  yet,  by 
skilful  management,  and  the  faithful  application  of 
manure  and  lime,  each  of  those  fractional  portions  of  the 
ancient  domain  is  often  made  to  yield  a greater,  and  a 
richer  product,  than  was  afforded  by  the  entire  tract, 
when  in  the  hands  of  our  ancestors.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
considered  a fortunate  circumstance  for  the  promotion  of 
a high  and  perfect  culture,  that  we  have  been  compelled, 

♦Farming  on  a large  scale,  undoubtedly  has  its  attractions.  We 
may  all  admire  an  extended  culture;  but  where  a worn  out  soil  is 
to  be  reclaimed,  I would  say,  with  the  immortal  author  of  the 
Georgies — 

Durus  uterque  labor.  Laudato  igentia  rura: 

Exiguum  colito 

Applaud  large  farms , but  cultivate  a small  one ; or  as  it  is  rendered 
by  Dryden — 

“ Hard  labor  both ! Commend  the  large  excess 

Of  spacious  vineyards  ! Cultivate  the  less.” 
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by  the  reduced  size  of  our  farms,  to  resort  to  more  effec- 
tual methods  of  improving  their  condition,  and  thus  com- 
pensating ourselves,  by  an  augmented  fertility  of  the  soil, 
for  the  gradual  contraction  of  its  boundaries.  This  is  the 
surest  way  to  advance  the  science  of  agriculture ; it  is 
the  true,  and  only  mode,  in  which  we  of  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, can  hold  our  own  in  the  great  struggle  of  life, — ■ 
or  compete,  successfully,  with  our  brethren  in  newer  and 
remoter  districts.  ( The  eminent  characteristic  of  the 
American  people,  is  the  vigor  with  which  they  go  ahead , 
in  all  their  pursuits.  They  are  distinguished  throughout 
the  wide  world  for  the  ingenuity  and  the  energy  with 
which  they  devise,  and  prosecute,  improved  methods  of 
advancing  their  interests  : and  that  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation which  may  be  content  to  remain  stationary — while 
all  the  rest  are  pressing  onward  with  strides  of  generous 
emulation — will  assuredly  soon  be  lost  in  the  distance ; — 
or  if  occasional  stragglers  shall  be  found  loitering  in  view, 
they  will  only  be  regarded  as  objects  of  compassion,  or 
as  examples  to  be  shunned.  In  these  our  ancient,  densely 
peopled  counties,  where  our  possessions  become  more 
costly  as  they  are  diminished  in  size,  we  can  only  expect 
a fair  return  for  capital  expended,  by  an  increased  fertility 
in  the  soil,  and  an  enhanced  skill  in  the  management.— 
The  labor  bestowed,  in  working  a given  portion  of 
ground,  must  be  rewarded  with  a better  and  more  abund- 
ant crop.  Our  only  resource  [is  Jo  have  neat,  tidy  little 
farms — with  small  fields  made  in  the  highest  degree 
productive — as  a set  off  against  the  expanded  agricul- 
ture of  the  distant  west ; while  our  markets  must  be 
multiplied  by  the  permanent  establishment  and  encourage- 
ment of  all  the  useful  branches  of  mechanical  and  man- 
ufacturing industry.  These  various  pursuits,  placed 
harmoniously  side  by  side,  have  a salutary  reaction  upon 
each  other,  and  diffuse  reciprocal  blessings  over  the 
entire  community. 
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The  Farmer,  then,  must  go  earnestly  to  work,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  department.  The  first  step  is 
to  enrich  his  land  : and  this,  as  I have  intimated,  is  best 
accomplished  by  ploughing  no  more  ground  than  he  can 
thoroughly  manure.  To  accumulate  manure  must, 
therefore,  be  a leading  object.  The  chief  element  of 
manure  being  vegetable  matter,  the  production  of  that 
material,  on  exhausted  soils,  is  necessarily  slow  and 
tedious ; but  we  have  found  a powerful  and  valuable 
auxiliary,  in  that  process,  in  the  application  of  lime. — 
This  mineral,  judiciously  applied,  is  known  to  be  highly 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  natural  family  of  grasses , 
and  especially  of  the  more  valuable  species  of  that 
family.  By  an  increase  of  those  grasses,  we  are  enabled 
to  keep  a more  numerous  stock,  and  thereby  to  augment 
the  quantity  of  barn-yard  manure.  This  increase  of 
manure  enhances  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  lime  ; for 
lime  has  ever  the  best  effects  in  conjunction  with  man- 
ure,— and  the  dose  of  that  mineral  may  be  gradually 
heavier,  as  the  soil  becomes  richer.  Thus  these  import- 
ant agents  may  be  made  to  co-operate  with  augmented 
efficacy,  as  the  work  of  improvement  advances.  The 
calcareous  dressings  promote  the  increase  of  vegetable 
matter  ; and  by  that  very  increase,  their  agency  is  ren- 
dered still  more  effective  and  salutary  : so  that  what  the 
Roman  poet  says  of  the  progress  of  rumor,  or  fame, 
may  be  literally  applied  to  the  use  of  lime,  in  agriculture  : 

11  vires  acquirit  eundod ’ 

The  application  of  lime  for  the  improvement  of  the 
land  is,  perhaps,  more  universal,  and  its  advantages 
better  appreciated,  among  the  farmers  of  Chester  county, 
than  in  any  other  district  of  our  country.  The  practice 
there,  for  many  years,  has  been  to  apply  quick  lime — 
slacked  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a powder — on  the  grounds 
which  have  been  prepared  for  Indian  corn.  This  was 
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long  supposed  to  ba  the  most  appropriate  time  for  apply- 
ing it, — and  it  is  still  generally  observed ; but  experience 
has  demonstrated,  that  the  application  never  comes 
amiss, — that  it  is  beneficial  at  all  times ; and  the  maxim 
now  is,  to  be  sure  and  put  it  on,  some  time  in  the  year. 
Of  latter  years  some  of  our  best  farmers  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  using  lime  as  a top  dressing,  on  their 
meadows  and  pasture  grounds — for  every  field,  in  its 
turn,  becomes  a meadow,  after  the  wheat  crop  : — and  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  will  be  found 
the  most  advantageous  mode  of  applying  it.  It  mingles 
directly  with  the  dead  vegetable  matter  on  the  surface, 
and  thus,  as  I suppose,  improves  the  quality  of  that 
refuse  herbage,  as  a manure.  It  moreover  exerts  a 
salutary  influence  upon  the  turf,  or  sod,  in  stiff  clay 
soils,  by  mellowing  it — and  otherwise  improving  its  con- 
dition. Another  advantage  attending  top  dressings  of 
lime  on  grass  lands,  is,  that  they  can  be  applied  at  the 
seasons  of  greatest  leisure  and  convenience  to  the  farmer. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  I believe  this  method  entitled  to 
the  preference ; or,  at  least,  is  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  practical  agriculturists.  Indeed,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  top  dressing — even  of  the  driest 
and  lightest  manures,  or  of  straw,  itself,  produces  a more 
signal  effect  upon  the  growth  of  the  valuable  grasses, 
than  results  from  the  same  materials  when  buried  by  the 
plough ; and  the  subject  deserves  further  investigation. 

The  quantity  of  lime  employed  in  agriculture,  on  a 
given  surface,  should  be  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the 
soil.  On  sterile,  or  exhausted  lands,  where  the  vegeta- 
tion is  scant,  the  dressing  should  be  at  first  light,  yet 
gradually  increased,  as  the  soil  improves.  Thirty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  equally  distributed,  may  be  sufficient  at  the 
commencement : but,  as  vegetable  matter  accumulates, 
the  quantity  of  lime  may  be  enlarged,  by  degrees,  to 
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sixty  or  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Some  of  the  best 
Chester  county  farms  will  bear  even  one  hundred  bushels 
per  acre,  with  advantage  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
very  soil  that  overlies  the  limestone  rock,  will  bear  the 
heaviest  dressings  of  that  mineral. 

If  I might  here  venture  at  a Chester  county  prescrip- 
tion, for  the  treatment  of  an  exhausted  farm,  I would 
say  to  its  occupant,  make  your  fields  small,  or  at  least, 
plough  only  so  much  as  you  can  manure  well,  when  it 
comes  to  be  laid  down  with  wheat,  timothy  and  clover : 
give  your  Indian  corn-field  a moderate  dressing  of  lime, 
preparatory  to  planting.  The  intermediate  crop,  between 
the  Indian  corn  and  wheat,  may  be  oats,  or  barley,  as 
the  quality  of  the  land  may  warrant;  and  when  the 
wheat  crop  comes  off,  apply  a top  dressing  of  lime  on 
the  young  herbage — of  clover  and  artificial  grasses — 
among  the  stubble.  Proceed  in  this  manner  with  each 
small  field — or  so  much  of  each  field  as  you  can  do 
justice  to — in  succession : and  in  the  meantime,  as  ability 
permits,  apply  a top  dressing  of  lime  to  such  other  fields 
as  are  to  remain  a few  years  undisturbed  by  the  plough. 
Let  your  stock  be  of  the  most  valuable  kinds — and  if 
they  are  not  so,  go  on  selecting  the  best,  until  they  all 
become  of  that  description ; — but  keep  no  more  than  can 
be  well  kept : and  so  manage  your  stock  and  the  vege- 
table products  of  the  farm,  as  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  manure.  These  are,  in  brief,  the 
directions  which  have  been  found  to  answer  upon  the 
worn-out  lands  of  Chester ; and  I presume  they  will 
prove  equally  successful  in  all  cases,  of  similar  soil  and 
climate.  / 

To  enrich  the  land,  and  thereby  to  enhance  the  value 
of  its  products,  is,  of  course,  the  leading  object  of  the 
agriculturist.  To  this  end,  his  studies  and  labors  are 
mainly  and  properly  directed.  But  there  are  other 
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objects  demanding  the  attention  of  the  American  farmer, 
which  are  scarcely  inferior  in  importance — whether 
considered  as  auxiliaries  to  his  prosperity,  or  as  tending 
to  elevate  his  character  as  an  intellectual  being,  and  to  fit 
him  for  the  station  and  duties  of  a freeman.  A farmer 
may  be  an  ignorant,  slovenly  boor — with  little  more 
mental  endowments  than  the  oxen  he  drives  : or  he  may 
be — and  he  ought  to  be — a gentleman  of  enlarged  views, 
correct  intelligence  and  cultivated  taste.  He  should 
understand,  not  only  the  great  leading  interests  of  his 
profession,  but  also  the  economical  details  which  pertain 
to  thrift  and  contribute  to  success.  He  should,  likewise, 
combine  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  his 
care,  a correct  perception  of  all  that  is  calculated  to 
enhance  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  his  possessions. — 
In  reference  to  economy,  in  agricultural  management,  I 
would  here  notice  a matter  of  considerable  importance, 
though  surprisingly  neglected  by  many  farmers : I mean 
the  preservation  of  agricultural  implements.  These 
should  never  be  left  exposed  to  the  weather  when  not  in 
use.  Some  careless  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
their  ploughs,  harrows,  rollers,  and  other  utensils,  on  the 
grounds  where  they  were  last  employed — bleaching  by 
the  field  side,  or  thrown  into  the  corners  of  the  fence — 
where  they  lie  rusting  and  rotting,  until  required  for  the 
labors  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  inevitable  result  of 
such  negligence,  is  a set  of  imperfect,  rickety  tools,  and 
the  necessity  of  speedily  replacing  them  at  an  inconve- 
nient expense.  The  man  who  thus  manages,  is  sure  to 
go  behind  hand:  his  unthrift  is  soon  remarked.  His 
more  vigilant  neighbors  find  him  a troublesome  borrower 
— first  of  implements,  and  then  of  money — which  last, 
his  impaired  credit  renders  it  difficult  for  him  to  obtain. 
Such  has  ever  been  the  career — and  such  will  ever  be 
the  destiny,  of  the  sloven  and  sluggard.  By  carefully 
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sheltering  a good  set  of  farming  utensils,  I am  satisfied, 
from  observation  and  experience,  they  will  endure,  in 
good  order,  five  times  longer  than  when  exposed  to  all 
the  destructive  vicissitudes  of  our  climate.  The  economy 
ol  the  measure  is,  therefore,  of  no  mean  importance. — 
The  saving  of  capital,  as  well  as  the  satisfaction  of  using 
perfect  implements,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
agriculturist.  Every  vehicle,  tool  and  implement,  em- 
ployed on  a farm,  should  be  put  under  cover  the  moment 
we  have  done  with  it.  There  should  be  a suitable  place 
for  everything,  and  everything  should  be  in  its  place,  so 
that  we  may  certainly  lay  our  hands  on  it  when  it  is 
wanted,  by  day  or  by  night. 

Another  important  consideration  which  I have  often 
urged,  but  which  I believe  cannot  be  too  frequently 
pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the  farmer,  is  the  careful 
extirpation  of  pernicious  and  worthless  plants,  and  a 
vigilant  attention  to  the  encroachments  of  all  weeds, 
having  a strange  or  sinister  aspect.  These  cannot  be  too 
closely  watched  on  their  first  appearance  : for  a season 
or  two  of  neglect  may  allow  them  to  gain  such  possession 
of  the  soil,  as  to  cause  a vexatious  amount  of  unproduc- 
tive labor,  or  a serious  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
farm.  All  worthless  weeds  should  be  kept  in  subjection 
as  completely  as  possible ; and  especially  those  of  a per- 
nicious character.  But  in  order  to  direct  his  efforts  with 
effect,  the  farmer  should  be  able  to  distinguish  the  most 
injurious, — and  not,  as  I have  sometimes  seen  him,  be 
wasting  his  energies  on  those  which  are  comparatively 
harmless;  while  far  greater  nuisances  were  flourishing 
around  him,  unnoticed  and  unknown.  It  would  be  well 
to  know  the  vilest  intruders  by  name , in  order  that  he 
might  make  himself  intelligible  to  his  brother  farmers ; 
and  I think  every  one  will  admit,  that  when  he  goes  forth 
to  wage  war  with  vegetable  pests,  there  would  be  a 
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decided  advantage  in  knowing  them  by  sight!  The 
mere  clodpoll,  Avho  rejoices  exclusively  in  the  vigor  of 
his  muscles,  may  possibly  object,  that  such  knowledge 
implies  an  exercise  of  brain,  and  therefore  comes  not 
within  his  province.  It  is  true,  that  some  degree  of 
observation,  some  portion  of  the  faculties  of  perception 
and  comparison,  is  requisite  for  the  purpose  in  question  : 
but  I would  fain  hope  that  such  an  objection  will  not  be 
offered  by  any  one  who  occupies  the  position  and  appre- 
ciates the  responsibilities  of  an  American  Farmer. — 
Sure  I am,  it  will  never  proceed  from  such  as  are  worthy 
of  that  high  calling.  Let  us,  then,  while  we  are  enrich- 
ing our  lands,  and  striving  to  improve  the  management 
of  our  crops,  let  us  resolve  to  become  acquainted  with  all 
the  objects  which  demand  our  care  and  attention.  Let 
us  study  the  history  and  character  of  every  product 
which  affects  our  interests,  and  learn  to  distinguish,  with 
intelligence  and  skill,  between  those  which  deserve  to  be 
fostered,  and  those  which  ought  to  be  excluded  or  expell- 
ed. I would  furthermore  add,  that  while  the  farmer  is 
devoting  his  efforts  to  the  primary  objects  of  fertilising 
the  soil,  and  ascertaining  the  best  systems  of  culture,  he 
should  never  disregard  the  injunctions  of  good  taste,  in 
planning  his  fields,  planting  his  trees,  and  otherwise 
beautifying  his  premises.  Beauty  and  profit  are  by  no 
means  incompatible  in  agriculture  : they,  in  fact,  go  hand 
in  hand.  The  farm  which  is  laid  out  with  the  most 
skill — which  is  under  the  highest  culture,  and  the  clearest 
of  weeds,  is  not  only  the  handsomest,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  valuable  and  productive  : its  products  are 
the  purest,  and  most  sought  after  in  the  market.  As  the 
best  stock  should  be  selected  for  feeding,  so  should  the 
best  plants  be  cultivated,  to  feed  that  stock.  The  worth- 
less, or  less  valuable  portion,  both  of  animal  and  vege- 
table products,  should  be  made  to  give  place  to  the  most 
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valuable.  This  snould  be  the  constant  aim  and  object 
of  the  agriculturist ; and,  like  every  other  earthly  good, 
it  is  only  to  be  secured  by  continued  vigilance.  It  must, 
of  course,  be  gradually  attained;  but,  by  perseverance, 
can  certainly  be  accomplished.  The  best  managed  farm, 
as  I have  said,  will  ever  be  the  handsomest.  The 
amount  of  indispensable  labor , on  farms  of  a given  size, 
and  in  similar  circumstances,  is  nearly  equal : the  differ- 
ence in  their  condition  and  appearance,  is  the  result  of 
skill  and  taste  in  the  occupants.  Our  incessant  study, 
then,  should  be  1 o acquire  skill,  and  to  discipline  our 
taste.  Every  field,  when  under  culture,  should  look  like 
a garden ; and  when  in  grass,  should  be  as  clean  as  a 
meadow.  No  worthless  weed  should  be  permitted  to 
rear  its  head — or  at  least,  to  mature  its  blossoms — not 
even  in  the  lanes,  the  way-side,  or  the  corners  of  the 
fences.  The  skilful  rotation  of  crops,  while  it  is  most 
favorable  to  the  production  of  useful  plants,  aids  power- 
fully in  the  extirpation  of  pernicious  intruders.  It  is  by 
this  system  that  the  agriculture  of  Chester  county  has 
attained  its  character  for  neatness  and  productiveness. — 
Much,  however,  remains  yet  to  be  done — even  in  that 
county,  and  throughout  Eastern  Pennsylvania — in  carry- 
ing out  and  perfecting  the  system  of  neat  and  tidy 
farming.  Slovens  are  still  to  be  found  in  every  district, 
where  trashy  weeds  are  permitted  to  usurp  the  place  of 
useful  vegetation  : but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  the 
example  of  their  thrifty  neighbors  do  not  shame  them 
into  better  management,  the  march  of  improvement  will 
soon  dislodge  them  from  their  incongruous  position  in  a 
prosperous  community.  They  will  of  necessity  be  com- 
pelled to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  to  give  place 
to  those  who  feel  the  impetus  of  the  times.  Where 
society  is  advancing,  and  a generous  competition  pervades 
the  mass,  no  man  can  long  sustain  himself,  who  is  content 
to  be  a laggard  in  the  race. 
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w nen  the  oest  system  of  culture  is  ascertained  and 
established,  the  next  thing  is,  to  adorn  the  premises  with 
trees  and  shrubbery  : but  all  these  improvements  may, 
and  should,  proceed  pari  passu.  They  do  not  interfere, 
— and  ought  to  commence  together.  Moderate  sized 
orchards,  of  the  choicest  fruit,  only,  should  be  planted 
without  delay : and  situations  may  be  often  advanta- 
geously*occupied  by  fruit  trees,  which  are  not  so  well 
adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  one  of  the  griev- 
ances of  the  present  day,  that  the  few  who  take  the  pains 
to  cultivate  good  fruit,  are  annoyed  by  the  marauding 
incursions  of  the  idle  and  improvident : whereas,  with  a 
little  attention  at  the  proper  season,  every  family  in  the 
land  might  have  an  ample  supply  at  their  own  doors,  of 
those  tempting  delicacies  which  now  incite  the  rude  and 
thoughtless  to  trespass  on  their  neighbors.  The  correc- 
tion of  this  evil  would  be  found  to  be  an  important 
guard  and  outpost,  to  the  minor  morals  of  the  community; 
and  it  can  only  be  effectually  accomplished  by  universal 
planting. 

The  first  leisure  of  the  young  farmer — especially  when 
he  has  erected  a new  residence — should  be  employed  in 
laying  out  a neat  yard  and  garden,  and  in  planting  his 
fruit  and  shade  trees  with  appropriate  care  and  taste. — ■ 
That  being  done,  the  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  coming  on 
with  annual  increase  of  beauty,  shade  and  produce,  to 
enhance  the  comforts  of  his  rural  home  and  solace  the 
languid  hours  of  age  and  infirmity.  This  is  a duty  which 
has  been  sadly  neglected,  hitherto,  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  really  distressing  to  the  eye  of  taste,  to  witness  the 
number  of  farm-houses  in  our  ancient  commonwealth, 
which  stand  exposed,  as  it  were,  in  the  open  fields, 
without  a shrub  or  a grass-plot  to  cheer  the  inmates,  or 
even  so  much  as  a friendly  tree  to  protect  them  from  the 
glare  of  the  summer’s  sun.  No  resident  ©f  our  naked 
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villages,  who  has  enjoyed  a promenade  beneath  the 
arching  elms  which  adorn  the  avenues  of  New-Haven 
and  other  eastern  towns,  can  fail  to  be  humbled  by  the 
contrast — and  to  lament  the  tasteless,  cruel  negligence, 
the  melancholy  want  of  forecast  which  has  prevailed 
among  our  own  people.  This  repulsive  feature  of 
barbarism  should  be  no  longer  tolerated.  Every  farm 
should  be  made  a beautiful  country  seat.  Such  ormental 
seats,  instead  of  interfering  with  the  essential  duties  of 
agriculture,  tend  rather  to  animate  and  cheer  the  labors 
of  every  farmer  who  has  a soul  susceptible  of  true 
enjoyment.  The  beautiful  shade  trees  which  surround 
the  dwelling,  as  they  grow  old,  become  associated  with 
pleasant  reminiscences  in  the  family,  and  exert  a delight- 
ful moral  influence.  The  children  who  have  grown  up 
and  disported  beneath  their  spreading  boughs,  become 
fondly  attached  to  them,  and  strongly  disposed  to  guard 
and  preserve  them.  The  touching  song  of  our  country- 
man, Morris,  owes  its  popularity  no  less  to  a deep  seated 
principle  in  our  nature,  than  to  the  engaging  simplicity 
and  pathos  of  its  numbers.  Every  one  who  has  spent 
the  summer  days  of  youth  under  the  lovely  shade  around 
the  paternal  domicil,  will  be  as  ready  as  the  poet,  to 
exclaim 

“ Woodman ! Spare  that  tree !’’ 

Every  descendant  of  the  patriarch  who  planted  it,  will 
interpose  to  save  the  venerable  tree  which  sheltered  the 
home  of  his  childhood ; and  will  remonstrate  with  the 
Vandal  who  may  threaten  it,  in  the  earnest  and  moving 
accents  of  the  bard  : 

“ ’Twas  my  forefather’s  hand 
That  placed  it  near  his  cot; 

There,  woodman  ! let  it  stand — 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not.  , ■ 
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When  but  an  idle  boy, 

I sought  its  grateful  shade  : 

In  all  their  gushing  joy, 

Here,  too,  my  sisters  play’d. 

My  mother  kiss’d  me  here ; 

My  father  press’d  my  hand. 

Forgive  this  foolish  tear — 

But  let  that  old  tree  stand  !” 

Such  reminiscences  of  our  purer  days  deserve  to  he 
fondly  cherished;  and  should  never  be  obliterated  by  the 
sterner  pursuits  of  after  life.  The  tasteful  arrangement 
of  trees  and  shrubbery,  on  a farm,  not  only  conduces  to 
real  comfort,  but  is  the  surest  indication  of  a gentle, 
cultivated  and  truly  civilized  people.  It  demonstrates 
that  boorish  rudeness  has  been  superseded  by  refined 
feelings,  and  a just  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
Nature.  How  delightful  to  the  toil-worn  farmer,  in  the 
evening  of  life,  to  repose  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  which 
he  has  planted  with  his  own  hands!  How  grateful  to 
the  heir  of  the  paternal  mansion,  to  enjoy  the  umbra- 
geous shelter  provided  by  the  care  and  taste  of  his 
revered  progenitor ! The  shade  tree,  thus  planted, 
becomes  as  it  were,  a cherished  member  of  an  affection- 
ate family.  Its  longevity  renders  it  an  abiding  friend  of 
succeeding  generations — a silent  but  most  interesting 
witness  of  the  advent  and  departure  of  children,  and  of 
children’s  children — while  its  aged  trunk  remains  an 
emblem  and  a precious  memorial  of  a long  line  of  ven- 
erated ancestry. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  thoughts  which  occurred  to  me 
in  reference  to  our  noble  profession,  while  endeavoring 
to  comply  with  your  flattering  invitation.  Crude  and 
superficial  as  they  are,  I have  ^nothing  better  to  offer; 
and  can  only  hope  that  some  of  the  ideas  suggested  may 
be  deemed  worthy  of  attention,  and  of  a more  appro- 
priate notice.  But  I will  tax  your  indulgence  no  longer. 
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It'  I have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  get  through  with  my 
rambling  Agricultural  homily , without  entirely  ex- 
hausting your  patience,  I shall  esteem  myself  happy  in 
the  opportunity  of  attempting  to  cast  my  poor  mite  into 
that  treasury  of  useful  knowledge,  which  this  Society 
has  so  long  fostered  by  its  care  and  enriched  by  its 
munificence. 


